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The East is read 

Erica Carter 


Literature in the GDR has come a long 
way since boy-meets-tractor heroics. The 
act that we cion 't see much of il may be 
more the fault of British publishers than 
German censors 


CULTURAL DEBATES on the British left now 
seem dominated by possible responses to 
Thatcherist visions of an ‘enterprise culture’. The 
Labour Party is busy examining strategies to 
. t vitalise what it has learned to call the ‘culture 
industries’. But precedents are few; and there is 
little interest in returning to what was once called 
usually existing socialism’ for inspiration. 

flic German Democratic Repub'ic, in the most 
Ueral sense one of the most enclosed of the 
Warsaw Pact states, has been regarded in this 
context with particular suspicion, l eft cultural 
e '.change between Britain and the GDR has 
'!,id:'ionallv been managed at trade-union and 


party-political level. Children of Communist 
Party families may remember healthy but spartan 
summers in Young Pioneer camps, weeks walking 
in the Harz mountains or the forests of Thuringia. 
In the minds of this rising generation at least, the 
GDR is associated with old political ortho oxies, 
or unfashionable organised pleasures. 

New connections, if made at all, are 1 rged on 
the margins of traditional left culture. ;e writer 
Christa Wolf has been profoundly (in .eh by no 
means solely) influenced by western fe: inism; her 
work is published here by Virago. Rudolf Bahro 
attracted British attention for his involvement in 
the West German Green movement; more 
recently, Readers International published Monika 
Maron’s Flight of . Ashes , an expose and 
indictment of GDR environmental pollution. On 
the filthy Bitter! old power plant in the GDR’s 
industrial heartland, Maron writes, ‘Who has the 
right to make people work in last century’s 
conditions because they need a synthetic sweater 
or a certain kind of bug killer? ... Is that 
progress, Luisc?’ The question : s addressed to 
Maron’s fictive editor; it could as easily speak to 
British proponents <>. economic growth as the sole 
route to socialism. 

Like the work of Wolf and Bahro, Maron’s 
writing meshes with the concerns of a western 
social movement in her case.emiionmentalism 


— that engages with, but remains critical of 
organised socialism. Since the early Seventies 
GDR writing has explored questions tabooed in 
the era of socialist realism (otherwise dubbed 
‘boy-meets-tractor literature’): questions ot 
history — the limits to progress — or of identity, 
its loss and displacement. Simultaneously in the 
West, feminism, anti-racism, the gay, ecology and 
peace movements have challenged the rigidity of 
the socialist cultural vision. The work of GDR 
writers taken up in Britain marks out areas of East- 
West political and cultural convergence; Bahro’s 
work refocuses hopes for democratic socialism, 
Maron (‘one day I’ll set up my own house 
community with mutual friends’) echoes 
community activism’s collectivist utopias. 

But British attention continues to be selective. 
Most publishers remain cautious of translation: 
Christa Wolf was first translated in the United 
States, and Stephen Hermlin’s novels, or 
Irmtraud Morgner’s epic, anti-phallocratic 
fantasies, are still unavailable in England. 
Ignorance of German writing is commonly 
ascribed to British ‘insularity’ — a mythical 
character trait sustained in fact by more palpable 
cultural formations. As Martin Chalmers pointed 
out in a recent New Statesman (NS 9.1.87) new 
ideas are excluded from British publishing by a 
combination of unadventurous reviewihg and 
commercial tunnel-vision; the problems are 
exacerbated on the left by dogged traditionalism. 

The situation is reversed in GDR perspectives 
on Britain. Even where information is in short 
supply, interest is lively and opinions critically 
perceptive. The GDR is unique among Eastern 
European states for its easy access to Western 
media. With the exception of the far south-east, all 
regions are reached by West German television — 
and media information is boosted by family or 
professional contacts. Places and faces from the 
Federal Republic are familiar in text and image — 
but always physically distant. 

This gulf between know ledge of and access to 
the West produces very particular tensions 
between official representations of the GDR state 
and the private consciousness of its citizens. While 
the main national newspaper, Neues Deutschland , 
reproduces its round of production figures and 
party speeches (arts coverage is minima!);, private 
conversations circulate around culture’s 
experimental questions: personal choices and 
freedoms, daily anxieties or repressions. Western 
lifestyle provides the yardstick against which 
individual freedom is assessed; popu.ur desire is 
moulded by Western advertising, in an economy 
that lacks the resources to match Western 
commodity production. 

The GDR has failed to date to bridge the 
cultural gap between actually existing wialism 
and capitalism's glittering con.sumerist idyll- But 
since the mid-Sevent ies the Stale — woi king by the 
satety-valve principle — has mapped out areas of 
cultural activity where dissent can be voiced, and 
hostility dissipated. Opposition is ineoiporatcd 
into official cultural programmes; achievements 
of such as Cluista Wolf, or plus w right Hciner 
Muller, tire cautiously, hut nonet hch-ws publicly 
-lied. 
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One such public forum, in which the subjects e 
contradictions of GDR life are permitted to 
become visible, is literature. Contemporary GDR 
writing has turned its attention from the world of 
production to themes of selfhood and identity; 
fiction today explores fantasy and sexuality, or 
unearths subterranean histories of everyday life 
under socialism. Asjn the West, the new literature 
of identity has been pioneered by women: by 
Christa Wolf, beginning with her 1968 novel 
Christa T.\ by Maxie Wander (though her themes 
were different, the impact of her interviews with 
ordinary women was comparable to that of the 
Hite Report in Britain); by Christa Reinig; poet 
Sarah Kirsch; statistician-turned-fiction-writer 
Helga Konigsdorf; Helga Schutz and others. 

In a country marked by sexual orthodoxy 
(homosexuality is legally permitted, but socially 
and n^iicallv paihologised), fiction has explored 
tabcfflMiesires and sexual identities. When 1 first 
visitecrrhe GDR five years ago, I was told gay 
writing was non-existent. Today, the Aufbau 
publishing house describes a forthcoming novel by 
Ingeborg Alt as tracing the transgressive desires of 
one young woman and validating the sexual 
passions of her lesbian friend. The same publisher 
lists tw ; o collections by the gay poet Ulrich Berkes. 
And with the gradual publication of Freud’s 
works over the last two years, writers and artists 
have turned anew to the unconscious; in their 


performance Dream Frisnn, the experimental 
theatre group Zinnober merge formal experiment 
with a journey through the horrors of real or 
imagined imprisonment. 

There has always been a precarious edge to 
GDR cultural innovation. In 1976, the US-funded 
West Berlin radio station, R1AS, sent an 
undercover reporter to broadcast live from a 
nightclub known as a forum for dissenting voices. 
A stunning piece of Western blunder, ipg; the club 
was r;»ded and closed the following day. Today, 
however, the State is committed to greater 
leniency. Many writers have unrestricted passage 
across the border (hence the GDR neologism sich 
ausschreiben — writing oneself out). The 
Academy of Arts runs a bi-annual forum for 
young artists, inviting selected cultural 
functionaries to inspect new developments (the 
wider public is excluded). Official policy commits 
the State to the pursuit of originality and 
excellence; but it remains wary of socio-political 
disruption born of literary expressions of 
disaffection. Contentious writing is certainly 
tolerated; but overly ‘negative’ works — Flight of 
Ashes, for example — remain unpublished, while 
small print-runs allow books to be withdrawn at 
short notice. The GDR state is learning to engage 
with diversity; but it shows the same excessive 
caution as many of its counterparts in Western 
socialism. 


Wide of the mark 

Ann Scott 


The Feminist Legacy of Karen Horney 

marcia westkott Yale £17.50 


THERE HAS LONG BEEN an interest in if..- 
psychoanalytic work of Karen Horney in the 
United States, both among the educated lay public 
and within the more recent women’s studies 
movement. It’s easy to understand: Horney saw 
herself increasingly as a disseminator of a broad:> 
psychoanalytic view of human conflict, while 
protesting the ‘masculine basis’ of contemporary 
civilisation. And it is as a sociologist rather than a 
clinician that she tends to be taken up now. 

Indeed it is as a professional sociologist in the 
USA that Marcia Westkott has explored 
combination of psychological themes running 
through Horney’s later, ‘gender-neutral’ work: 
anger, dependency, devaluation, detachment and 
sexualisation. Westkott was drawn to Horney’s 
thinking, she says, because she had problems with 
Nancy Chodorow’s influential view of the 
specificity of the mother-daughter bond and 
wanted to find a theoretical basis for a new social 
psychology of women : one that would accou nt r,o* 
only for women’s internalisation of /their 
‘devalued’ status, but fortheiroppositiontoit. On 
its own terms it is a well-argued, well-constructed 
account, faithful to Horney’s texts and sensitive :o 
the reticences or ambiguities of their expression. 

Even so, it strikes me as a very flawed work. 
can’t help noticing that, although Freud is taken to' 
task for ‘postulating universal internal processed, 
Westkott herself goes in for generalisations as 
breathtaking as any in Freud’s writing itself. Thus 
we have the spectacle, within a discussion of 
Jeffrey Masson’s polemical work on the seduction 
theory, of ‘the wider reality that all girls were 
sexualised within the middle-class family as an 
everyday exercise of power’. Here Westkott fail- 
to draw a distinction between a possibility 
(however unacknowledged) and the enactment of 
a possibility. That is, in speaking of the 
prerogative of gender — which she calls the 
socially sanctioned right of all males to sexualise 
all females, regardless of age or status — she 
confuses a discourse with a practice. 

Running parallel to this attitude towards the 
empirical ‘reality’ of girlhood sexualisation — 
which, rightly, she distinguishes in principle from 
incest — is Westkott’s tendency to see scholarship, 
once she has chosen her sources, as a seamless web 
of influence and lineage. Take, for example, the 
following:. 

This parental use of children has been the concern of 
psychoanalyst Alice Miller, whose woik extends 
Horney’s in some illuminating ways. Miller does rid 
refer to Horney, although she does cite D. \V 
Winnicott, whose analysis ot child development i 
built on concepts ot the real and idealised selves th e 
resemble Horney’s categories. Indeed, Miller's w. if 
can he read as an interpretation ol Wutmcoit tin: 

illuminates some ol Horney’s ideas implied in 
A inmeotl’s analysis. 





They had to move on eventually from finding satanic rites in Heavy Metal albums. In various parts of the 
USA, moral majority campaigners have started attacking the new wave of comic books. Prime target on 
their hitlist is the politically iffy but beautifully painted Electra Assassin, a heady brew of female ninja, 
CtA-woman-dressed-as-a-nun and deranged and/or drunken cyborgs, which gets into some areas of 
genuine unease in its exposition of the psychosexual undercurrents of its OTT thriller plot. But any 
adolescent who can pick up on the semiology of helicopters drawn like fetish boots Is clearly hopeless 
already. Equally important in the minds of these critics is the fact that Electra, like Alan Moore's 
Watchmen and Frank Miller’s Dark Knight, is filled with moral ambivalence', criticises US policy in 
Central America and promotes disrespectful attitudes to those in authority, especially Republican 
presidents (above). The panic reaction of comic giants DC and Marvel has been to announce a ratings 
system. Writers and artists, notably Miller and Moore, who fear a ratings system will make it easier for 
censors to target comics of which diey disapprove, have announced that, after current contracts expire, 
they will not work for any company that institutes ratings. And Warners, who own recording studios as 

well ?s DC, are not pleased by a concession that makes ratings systems on rock albums more plausible. 
Electra Assassin, Watchmen and Dark Kr.ightare available here from Forbidden Planet and other good 
comic shops. (Roz Kavoney) 


